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Dr. Hermann Wier, an educated and intelligent German 
who travelled extensively in this country some three or four 


years ago, for the purpose of examining our religious and 
educational institutions, has published the results of his obser- 


vations since his return to his native country, in an octavo 
volume, entitled “The Church and the School in America,” 
It consists chiefly of statistics gathered, and we should think 
with much care, from his own observations and from documents, 
most of which would be familiar to our readers. We have 
thought, however, that a translation of the pages wherein he 
describes the different grades of schools belonging to our 
system, would be instructive, as Dr, W. sees them from a point 
of view so very different from our own. It will be seen that, 
while in many points he sees defects, he has a very intelligent 
appreciation of their excellences, and that, on the whole, his 
judgment is a favorable one. He is the better fitted for bemg 
a Judge, as he is not only an accomplished scholar, but an expe- 
rienced practical teacher, having been for some time connected 
with the famous Blochmann Gymnasium in Dresden, one of 


the best classical schools in Germany. An interesting account 
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of this school from his pen may be found in the pages of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, and in Dr. Barnard’s compilation, entitled 
National Education in Europe. W. P. A. 


I. Tue Disrricr ScwHoot. 


Entering such a district or town school, we finda lively 
band of children, among them a few individuals from sixteen to 
twenty years of age, the sexes separated by an aisle running 
through the middle of the room, and in a remarkable state of 
silent industry. We might imagine that the teacher had gone 
uot for amoment, if he did not step forward to invite us to a 
seat by his side on the platform. On his table we see Web- 
ster’s or Worcester’s English dictionary, a Bible, and some 
books of reference, a school register from which we can 
learn the average attendance and the like, and a bell. Before 
the table stand some children with open books in their hands- 
The teacher strikes his bell; all is quiet, and the lesson pro- 
ceeds. The children read in order, and, it must be acknow]l- 
edged, with considerable skill. The reading of poetry partic- 
ularly pleased me more than the drawling of hymn-book verses, 
so often heard with us. I could only wish that the passage 
read might have served as the subject for further conversation ; 
but such conversational instruction is here almost unknown. 
The reading-books also are chiefly filled with rhetorical and 
poetical extracts, and therefore less adapted for discussion and 
instruction in useful knowledge. * 

The children after some time were dismissed to their seats, 
and the second class called out and practised for about a quar- 
ter of an hour in the same way. A third followed, which was 
learning to read by spelling. I found the speHing-table, with 


* German school reading-books are constructed upon quite a different principle 
fromour own. Besides a department for fables, poems, and extracts, which resem - 
bles ours, they contain a great amount of useful information connected with the 
studies which the children are pursning, as Natural History, Geography, History, 
and Natura] Philosophy, the ‘“‘ common things” of every-day life, and the various 
Pélations of the society in which the child lives. It can easily be seen that such 
books afford texts for much valuable oral examination and instruetion.—Tr. 
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a movable alphabet, employed in a practical examination of 
the pupils in New Britain, near Hartford. 

While the teacher was thus engaged with a small part of 
his pupils, the rest were occupied with their lesson for the 
next “recitation.” 1 have often seen little children sitting 
quite still without a book. Many are sent at three years of 
age, in order to accustom them to intercourse with other chil- 
dren, and to sit still, and to enable them to catch a letter here 
and there ; for in a school for all the children, the teacher has 
of course very little time for these little germs of men, and 
as they are incapable of occupying themselves, at least in any 
school way, they form the unquiet element of the school, 
though many can often read when others just begin to spell. 

With Geography the process was much the same. The 
first class, which consisted ‘in part of different children, came 
forward, usually behind the seats along the wall, which was 
hung with maps. Each child has its school geography in its 
hand, a quarto about the size of a school atlas, in which maps 
and text are printed together. Under the text of every lesson 
er page stand questions relating to it, and which unfortunately 
form in most cases the only basis of the recitation. The 
larger school geographies, which are not usually found in the 
town [grammar or primary] schools, also contain little maps, 
pictures of cities, costumes, &c., printed inthe text; e. g., 
under Germany we see in Mitchell’s Geography a professor 
in antique dress, surrounded by heaps of books and occupied 
in writing, while a cloud of smoke curls up from a long pipe. 
These books thus become favorites with the children, and that 
is their best recommendation. For the rest, they are written 
in the old style, with the exception of one by Woodbridge, 
which is compiled upon modern scientific principles. * * 

More attention is paid to geography than in our village 
schools, where the study is often: very much neglected. 

Universal History is taught but little, or not at all, in these 
schools. ‘Ihe instruction is limited to the history of the 
United States ; but in this, England and France play such ar. 
important part, that the children are often stimulated to seek 
a nearer acquaintance with their history by private reading. 
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(A Report of a school district library states that books of 
travel, and American and French history, are the favorite 
reading.) However slender may be the amount of instruc- 
tion, no native-born American can very well arrive at the age 
of sixteen years without learning from manuals or conversation 
at home, the chief points of his national history, of the 
English Revolution and Restoration, of Parliament and High 
Church, of Lafayette, Robespierre, and Napoleon. Other 
countries have for him hardly more than a geographical Pres- 
ent, far less any Past. Only the sale and surrender of the 
Hessians in their Revolutionary War, has become for them a 
part of universal history, through a picture in their school 
geographies. Out of these latter many items of history are 
obtained, which are to be had nowhere else in the course of 
common-school instruction. 

The three-hour forenoon session closed with exercises in 
mental and written Arithmetic, during which the class sat on 
the front seat, (without desks,) and blackboards, slates, and 
exercise books were used in the common way. It was twelve 
o’clock, The slates were put away in a compartment forming 
the front of the desk, the books in their special places, against 
the wall or in the desks, and the children marched out. 

At two o’clock the afternoon school began with Spelling, 
which plays a great part in American schools. The same 
scholars who in the morning had read so well must now man- 
gle single words, given out to them by the teacher, from a 
lesson previously learned in the spelling-book. Each had a 
word to take to pieces, to put together again, and to explain 
by a synonym given with it in the book. The exercise went 
on so rapidly that my ears ached with the monotonous clang 
of the letters, and the discordant sound of the separate sylla- 
bles. The practice of this monotonous exercise with children 
quite capable of being inspired with a fine poem, is at first 
sight almost inexplicable; but the reason of it lies in the 
want of correspondence between the spoken and written 
words in the English language, and in the great difficulties it 
consequently presents in regard to spelling. A scholar may very 
easily learn to read readily and well, words of which he cannot 
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afterwards form any distinct idea. This reproduction is difficult, 
even in our language, where sound and spelling harmonize 
tolerably well, or at least it was so, before our improved modes 
of instruction made the right use of this harmony. But these 
methods could hardly be employed without great difficulty in 
English, without the introduction of a phonetic mode of writ- 
ing ; so that the child still learns to read by spelling, and 
after it has learned to read, it is often years before it learns to 
spell, and that solely by the memory. Those troublesome 
syllables, et, ew, dsch, ing, and the like, have indeed set teachers 
thinking to find some remedy; and Horace Mann has 
repeatedly recommended the German sound-method, or, at 
least, the beginning with words instead of letters ; but, it would 
seem, thus far without result. The phonetic method which 
Mr. Bates has introduced mto the Brimmer School inBoston, 
where the sounds of the different letters are pronounced si- 
multaneously by the whole class, belongs only partially here, 
because its object is correct pronunciation and the children can 
already read. In my opinion, the phonetic method should 
be applied to the consonants which offer the least difficul- 
ties, and at the same time have the most difficult names. And 
if the method could not be applied to the thirty-three different 
sounds of the six vowels, at least their most important sounds, 
on which the others mostly depend, might be taught. * * 
This reciting from the spelling-book is also rendered neces- 
sary by the two-fold character of the English language. Of 
the two languages which exist in it, side by side, the Anglo- 
Saxon is the mother tongue with the addition of the Norman- 
French expression in old English, while opposed to it stands 
a language of the pulpit and the salon, (not the fireside, ) 
formed of Latin and modern French, which must be learned 
from books by the help of the Anglo-Saxon, the language of 
the house. ‘Thus in the spelling exercise, a second object, that 
of learning definitions, is aimed at, and the spelling-book 
becomes partially a dictionary of foreign terms. Under these 
circumstances the reason is plain why such importance is 
attached to the exercise ; but it is strange that in an exercise 
where correct writing plays so important a part, so little use is 
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made of dictation exercises. For the analyzing and spelling 
of thirty or fifty words is an intolerably dry exercise, only 
relieved by the eagerness the children showed not to lose their 
place in the class by making an error. The amusing way in 
which many little hands were raised when a scholar had com- 
mitted an error, brought some entertainment into the dead 
memory-work, so that sometimes 1 longed for a blunder 
against the so-called orthography of the English language. 

Last came the exercise in Writing. The little ones usually 
wrote upon their slates from a copy written on the blackboard, 
the older ones in copy-books which contained the copies. The 
handwriting was in general smaller and less handsome than 
with our children, but freer and more natural in being 
rounder. When I see the gothic art-products of our calli- 
graphic skill parading in their stiff uniform,* I sometimes 
want to do execution on them by cutting off the heads of the 
best letters to introduce some irregularity among them. We 
write well, no doubt, and so regularly that the scholars often 
excel the masters ; but I often ask myself the question, — to 
what use all this time-consuming skill for children, who will 
never be clerks in a public office ? 

. ° : ” It seemed to me that in America 
the children learned to write more quickly than with us. The 
difference in the hands is one cause of this, and the Latin 
current hand, with its natural curves, carried the day in my 
mind over the “spoiled and tasteless hand already formed 
before the invention of printing,” as Eiselein says, (“* who- 
ever makes use of the letters falsely called German,” says 
Jacob Grimm, “writes like a barbarian.) In most cases, 
indeed, the end aimed at is accomplished, the attainment of a 
legible current hand; its beauty, which, indeed, consists in 
its being characteristic, has been prepared for by a-wider reach- 
ing exercise, that of drawing. If the same time is spent in 
drawing, what cannot be accomplished in five years with the 
help of Peter Schmidt! + A child who understands drawing 


* The German current-hand is very peculiar, and quite different from their printed 
text.—TR. 


+ A teacher of Drawing whose method has come into such general use that he 
enjoys a pension from the Prussian government in consideration of it.—TR. 
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will also write well, and drawing itself has its far-reaching 
practical side. Unfortunately in the American district schools, 
where it would be even of more value than with us, little 
is done for drawing, though attention is beginning to be paid 
to it. 

This closes the circle of studies in a common district school ; 
for, excepting the daily reading of a passage from the Bible, 
with, perhaps, some explanations, there is no religious instruc- 
tion, This arises confessedly from the jealousy of the vari- 
ous sects which compose the population. We have before 
mentioned that provision is made for religious instruction, by 
the establishment of Sunday Schools attached to the different 
churches. Whilethere was a Puritan State Church in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, it may have been otherwise ; but 
religious freedom put an end to this ; and the schools are now 
open to Unitarians and Catholics, as well as to poor and to 
rich. ‘There is thus only an hour per week of Bible-teaching 
against ten in our schools: but in spite of Shalmanezer, and 
Sennacherib, Jeroboam, and Rehoboam, which often among 
our poor good children occasion a slight attack of lockjaw, 
the religious feeling of attachment to the church is actually 
stronger than with us. The school itself and the teacher 
may certainly lose in moral influence by this separation, but as 
the children are not there for the sake of the school, this need 
be no objection, so long as the loss is made up to them in 
some other way. ‘The objection which is made with justice 
to American youths, that they pay too little respect to age, is 
not chargeable upon the school, where, in general, there is no 
want of obedience to the teacher ; but, as usual in such cases, 
to the general character of American manners. Home edu- 
cation is usually anything but strict. Children are educated 
only with reference to the “gentleman” or “lady” which 
they are afterwards to become, or hope to become. The 
expression gentleman, which ‘is universally used for our 
“ Herr,” really has an educational value in its meaning, of 
“polite and cultivated man,” while our “ Herr” points con- 
stantly to a master.* The educated American—and as 


* Herr, is, in its original signification, lord, owner, Dominus.—TR. 
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educated we must reckon the majority of native-born Ameri- 
cans — is in truth a gentleman, and however wanting he may 
be in courtly forms, or however self-sufficient in manner, is 
yet much more considerate and regardful of others than many 
among us imagine. But American youths are very assuming 
in their independence, and though we may not be quite of 
Goethe’s opinion, we must yet try to console ourselves with 
it: — “ Where does asstifftption please one? In children — to 
whom the world belongs.” A Paris gamin finds his coun- 
terpart in the Boston or New York boys, or b’hoys, as they 
call riotous youths and men. Opposed to him stands the 
young “ gentleman” who has just exchanged his turned-down 
for a standing collar, and, full of his American dignity, and 
conscious of his sovereign destiny, claims his place in society 
and the counting-house. 


(To be continued.) 
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True CuLtruRE. 


Aas! how many examples are now present to our memory 
of young men the most anxiously and expensively be-school- 
mastered, be-tutored, be-lectured, anything but educated ; who 
haye received arms and ammunition, instead of skill, strength, 
and courage ; varnished, rather than polished ; perilously over 
civilized, and most pitiably uncultivated! And all from inat- 
tention to the method dictated by Nature herself, to the simple 
truth that as the forms in all organized existence, so must all 
true and living knowledge proceed from within; that it may 
be trained, supported, fed, excited, but can never be infused 
or impressed.— Coleridge. 


For it is in knowledge as it is in plants; if you mean to use 
the plant, it is no matter for the roots; but if you mean to re- 
move it to grow, then it is more assured to rest upon roots 
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than slips. So the delivery of knowledge, as it is now used, is, 
as of fair bodies of trees without the roots, good for the car- 
penter, but not for the planter. But if you will have scicnces 
grow, it is less matter for the shaft or body of the tree, so you 
look well to the taking up of the roots.—Lord Bacon. 


It seems to me that the object of education is to produce 
men practised in business, with enlarged minds and correct 
judgments, and men of learning not unversed in the world. 
Now as to our practical men, they owe their knowledge, not 
to their education, but to the necessities of life ; all they have 
ever learned at school they have long since forgotten and very 
little regret ; and as to our learned men — they are what they 
are. But how great, I would ask, is the learning the youth 
can bear away from school, however you may facilitate its ac- 
quisition? So minute a ‘fraction of that he must afterwards 
acquire, as scarcely to deserve mention. ‘lhe importance of 
school education, then, can never consist so much in what it 
teaches, as in the method it uses, and to which from boyhood 
it accustoms the man for acquiring and giving certainty to 


knowledge and putting that knowledge to use.—Ouiline of a 
System of National Education. 


We only toil and labor to stuff the memory, and in the 
mean time leave the conscience and the understanding unfur- 
nished and void. And like birds who fly abroad to forage for 
grain, and bring it home in their beak without tasting it them- 
selves to feed their young ; so our pedants go picking knowl- ' 
edge here and there out of several authors, and hold it at the 
tongue’s end only to distribute it among their pupils. * * * 
But the worst of it is, their scholars and pupils are no better 
nourished by it than themselves ; it makes no deeper impres- 
sion on them, but passes from hand to hand only to make a 
show. * * * We cansay,—Cicero says this ; these were 
the manners of Plato ; these are the very words of Aristotle. 
But what do we say ourselves that is our own? What do we 
do? What do we judge? A parrot could say as much as 
that.— Montaigne. 


The author thinks nothing more absurd than the common 
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notion of instruction, as if science were to be poured into the 
mind like water into a cistern that passively waits to receive 
all that comes. The growth of knowledge we rather think 
to resemble the growth of fruit ; however external causes may 
in some degree codperate, it is the internal vigor and virtue of 
the tree that must ripen the pieces to their just maturity.— 
Harris in the Preface to his Hermes. 


Tue TEeacuer’s CALLING. 


** My teachers,” says he, “ were hide-bound pedants, with- 
out knowledge of man’s nature or of boy’s, or of aught save 
their legers and quarterly account-books. Innumerable dead 
vocables (no dead language, for they themselves knew no lan- 
guage,) they crammed into us, and called it fostering the growth 
of the mind. How can an inanimate, mechanical gerund- 
grinder, the like of whom will in a subsequent century be 
manufactured at Nuremberg out of wood and leather, foster 
the growth of anything ; much more of mind, which grows not 
like a vegetable, (by having its roots littered with etymological 
compost,) but like a spirit, by mysterious contact with spirit- 
thought kindling itself at the fire of living thought? How 
shall he give kindling, in whose inward man there is no live 
coal, but all is burnt out to a dead grammatical cinder? The 
Hinterschlag professors knew syntax enough; and of the 
human soul thus much : that it had a faculty called memory, and 
could be acted on through the muscular integument by ap- 
pliance of birch rc 1s. 

Alas! so is it everywhere, so will it ever be, till the hodman 
is discharged or reduced to hod-bearing, and an architect is 
hired and on all hands fitly encouraged ; till communities and 
individuals discover, not without surprise, that fashioning the 
souls of a generation by knowledge, can rank on‘a level with 
blowing their bodies to pieces by gunpowder; that with 
generals and field-marshals for killing them, should be world- 
honored dignitaries, and, were it possible, true God-ordained 
priests, for teaching.—Carlyle. 


I will say briefly of a diligent, pious school-teacher, or 
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magister, or of whomsoever it is that faithfully brings up boys 
and instructs them, that such a one can never be sufficiently 
recompensed or paid with money ; as also the heathen Aristotle 
says. Yet is this calling so shamefully despised among us, as 
though it were altogether naught! And we call ourselves 
Christians. 

And if I must or could relinquish the office of preacher and 
other matters, there is no office I would more willingly have 
than that of schoolmaster or teacher of boys! For I know 
that this work, next to the office of preacher, is the most pro- 
fitable, the greatest, and the best. Besides, I know not even 
which is the best of the two. For it is hard to make old dogs 
tame, and old rogues upright ; at which task, nevertheless, the 
preacher’s office labors, and often labors in vain. But young 
trees be more easily bent and trained, howbeit some should 
break in the effort. Beloved! count it one of the highest 
virtues upon earth to educate faithfully the children of others, 
which so few and scarcely any do by their own.—Martin 
Luther. 


The office of a schoolmaster, especially, is a thoroughly 
honorable one ; and notwithstanding all the evils which dis- 
turb its ideal beauty, truly for a noble heart one of the hap- 
piest ways of life. It was once the course I had chosen for 
myself; and it might have been better had I been allowed to 
follow it. I know very well that, spoilt as I am by the great 
sphere in which I have spent my active life, I shouid no longer 
be fitted for it ; but for one whose welfare I have so truly at 
heart, I should wish that he might not be spoilt in the same 
manner, nor desire to quit the quietness and the secure narrow 
circle in which I, like you, passed my youth.—Niebuhr to a 
Student. 


And it is pitie that commonlie more care is had, yea, and 
that amonges verie wise men, to find out rather a cunnynge 
man for their horse than a cunnynge man for their children. 
They say nay in worde, but they do so in deede. For to the 
one they will gladlie give a stipend of 200 crownes by yeare, 
and are loth to offer to the other 200 shillinges. God that 
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sitteth in heaven langheth their choice to skorne, and rewardeth 
their liberalitie as it should: for he suffereth them to have 
tame and well-ordered horse, but wild and unfortunate chil- 
dren ; and therefore in the ende they find more pleasure in 
their horse than comforte in their children.—Roger Ascham. 


DiscrPLINE OF CHILDREN. 


Andif continual attention to making a child happy will not pro- 
duce happiness, neither will continual attention to making him 
good, produce goodness. For if the child feels that there is some 
one incessantly occupied with his happiness and goodness, 
he will come to be incessantly occupied with himself. Some- 
thing must be left, in aspirit of faith and hope,to Nature and 
God’s providence. Parents are the instruments, but they are 
not to be all in all. Room must be left for some liberty of 
action, for many an untended impulse, for self-reliance, for 
temptations and trials, with their natural results of victory with 
self-respect, or defeat with remorse. By such treatment the 
child’s moral nature, being amply exercised, will be seasonably 
strengthened ; and when-he comes into the world as a man, he 
will come with a man’s weapons of defence ; whereas, if the 
child be constantly watched and kept out of harm’s way, he 
will come into the world a moral weakling. I was once pres- 
ent when an old mother who had brought up a large family of 
children with eminent success, was asked by a young one what 
she would recommend in the case of some children who were 
too anxiously educated, and her reply was, — “ I think, my 
dear, a little wholesome neglect.” — Hen ry Taylor. 


Even a grown-up man, whom some one should follow all 
day long with movable pulpit and stool of confession, from 
which to hurl sermons and anathemas, could never attain any 
real activity and moral freedom ; how much less, then, a weak 
child, whoat every step in life must be entangled in a “ stop — 
run — be quiet —dothis —do that!”’ It is the same fault as 
that filling and cramming of the day with mere lessons ; placing 
children under a rain-spout of instruction, as if to make up by 
the present flood of learning for a future ebb. What else is this, 
but unceasingly to sow the same field full of seed upon seed ? 
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A dead corn granary may possibly come out of it, but no liv- 
ing harvest field. Or, to use another simile, your watch stops 
while you wind it, and you everlastingly wind up children and 
never let them go. — Jean Paul. 


He that will observe children will find that even when they 
endeavor their utmost, they cannot keep their minds from 
straggling. ‘The way to cure it, I am satisfied,is not angry 
chiding or beating, for that presently fills their heads with all 
the ideas that fear, dread, and confusion can offer tothem. To 
bring back gently their wandering thoughts by leading them 
into the path, and going before them in the train they should 
pursue, without any rebuke, or so much as taking notice 
(when it can be, avoided,) of their roving, | suppose would 
sooner reconcile and inure them to attention, than all those 
rougher methods which more distract their thought, and, 
hindering the application they would promote, introduce a 
contrary habit. — Locke on the Conduct of the Understanding. 


And one example whether love or feare doth worke more in 
a childe for vertue and learninge, I will gladlie report ; which 
may be heard with some pleasure, and folowed with more 
profit, Before I went into Germanie, I came to Brodegate in 
Leicestershire, to take my leave of that noble Lady Jane Grey, 
to whom I was exceeding much beholdinge. Her parents, the 
Duke and the Duches, with all the houshould, gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, were hunting in the parke. I found her 
in her chamber reading Phaedon Platonis in Greeke, and that 
with as much delite as some gentlemen would read a merie 
tale in Bocase. After salutation and dewtie done, with some 
other taulke, I asked her why she would leese such pastime in 
the parke? Smiling, she answered me: “I wiste all their 
sport in the parke is but a shadoe to that pleasure that I find 
in Plato. Alas! good folke, they never felt what trewe pleasure 
ment.” And how came you, Madame,” quoth I, “to this 
deepe knowledge of pleasure? And what did chieflie allure 
you unto it, seeing not manie women but verie fewe men have 
attained thereunto ?”” «TI will tell you,” quoth she, “ and tell 
youa truth, which perchance you will marvell at. One of the 
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greatest benefits that ever God gave me is, that he sent me so 
sharp and severe parentes and so jentle a schoolmaster. “For 
when I am in presence eyther of father or mother, whether | 
speak or keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eate, drinke, be merie 
or sad, be sowyng, playing, dauncing, or doing anything else, 
I must do it as it were in such weight, measure, and number, 
even so perfitlie as God made the world, or else I am so 
sharplie taunted, so cruellie threatened, yea presentlie some - 
times with pinches, nippes, and bobbes which I will not name 
for the honour I bear them, so without measure misordered, 
that I thincke myself in hell, till time come that I must go to 
Mr. Elmer, who teacheth me so jentlie, so pleasantlie with 
such faire allurementes to learninge, that I thinke all the time 
nothing whiles I am with him. And when'I am called from 
him I fall on weeping, because whatsoever I do els but learn- 
inge is full of grief, trouble, fear, and whole misliking unto 
me. And thus my booke hath been so much my pleasure, 
and bringeth dayly to me more pleasure and more, that in re- 
spect of it allother pleasures in very deede be but trifles and 
troubles to me.” 

I remember this tauke gladly, both because it is so worthic 
of memorie, and because also it was the last taulke that ever 
I had, and the last tyme that ever I saw that noble and wor- 
thie lady.— Roger Ascham. 


It is an error teeming with practical mistakes to think of 
children as if they were sensual chiefly in their tastes. In 
truth, the disproportion between sense and soul, between 
matter and mind, is usually much greater with the same indi- 
vidual in childhood than it is at an adult age. The want of 
culture, or the long-continued pressure of necessity, or the 
indulgence of sensual propensities, often obliterates the intel- 
lectuality and the moral sensitiveness which had belonged to 
the child, so that the man at thirty is in a philosophic sense 
much less remote from the brute than he was at four or five. 
The vivid pleasure derived by children from the objects that 
surround them, instead of indicating the prevalence of the 
animal part of our nature, is directly a proof of the vivacity 
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and supremacy of its intellectual elements. A child’s happi- 
ness is the happiness of the soul much more than of the body : 
his joys, instead of staying in the sense, go through and through 
him ; and just asa babe three months old smiles all over when 
it smiles at all, and kicks with merriment, so does a child 
enjoy what he enjoys with a throb of his every faculty.—Jsaac 


Taylor. 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


Messrs. Enrrors:— As | am a teacher, and also a sub- 
scriber for the ‘“‘ Massachusetts Teacher,” I take the liberty to 
say a few words, and to ask a few questions. 

I notice that in nearly all the counsel, admonition, and good 
advice that teachers receive at conventions, institutes, and edu- 
cational lectures, moral instruction is considered of the highest 
importance. I suppose, (judging from the earnestness with 
which it is urged upon our regard,) it should be the ultimatum 
of a teacher’s earthly bliss. ‘That moral instruction should be 
given no teacher doubts, much as he may doubt his ability to 
give it properly and successfully. 

But how ? and when? are with me questions of the greatest 
import. If the school is opened by reading the Scriptures, 
and the reading is followed by a prayer, and the teacher earn- 
estly endeavors to conduct himself according to the precept 
of those Scriptures, and in the spirit of the prayer through the 
day, does he do enough of that kind of teaching denominated 
Moral Instruction ? 

I should say, such a course is not moral training ; and, if | 
understand what I read, something more is supposed to be 
necessary than the reading of achapter in the Testament once 
a day, and a morning petition, though these, to be sure, are 
appropriate and of good repert. Now the question with me 
is, ** What is it that needs to be done, and how is it to be 
accomplished?” Accomplished lecturers may talk, and 
elegant writers may pour forth their beautiful effusions, 
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but unless they can give us some hint of the modus ope- 
randi, some idea of the course to be pursued their elegant 
talk is practically wind. Every one who has taught three 
months knows that beautiful theories do not always work well 
in the daily practice of the school-room. 

‘Give me the man that can tell what to do, rather than one 
who can only say something ought to be done. I cannot wait 
till every town in the State is ready to furnish “ uncovered 
school-rooms ” to teach good morals in. What am I to do in 
this department to-morrow, and the next day, and every day ? 
Let those who have been successful with any plan of moral 
instruction give us the result of their experience, and, above 
all, the manner of operating. Can you put a pupil through a 
course of morals, as you would teach him the science of 
avithmetic ? I have a few pupils who learn arithmetic slowly 
enough ; possibly if I had a course of morals to administer to 
them, they might ‘ake to that, and vet live to be great moral 
lights. 

I have a school in the suburbs, numbering from fifty to sixty 
pupils, whose ages vary from five to sixteen years. Conse- 
quently I have two or three distinct offices to sustain: first, I 
am a primary school teacher, and as such I should be endowed 
with all patience, wisdom, skill, gentleness, and forbearance ; 
second, I am teacher of my intermediate department,a place 
second in importance only to the station of primary teacher ; and 
lastly, I have a class that would stand high in any grammar 
school. I will not weary your patience by attempting to portray, 
or enumerate even, all the difficulties of the situation. It is 
sufficient to say that time passes swiftly in school, if not always 
pleasantly. My pupils are from all grades of society. Some 
are under the best parental influence, while others are taught to 
swear, and allowed to lie, and permitted to steal by their 
parents. ‘They never swear in my hearing, and seldom lie to 
me, but that they do such things no one acquainted with the 
character of some of their parents will have the hardihood to 
doubt. Now, Messrs. Editors, if you have any recipe by 
which 1 can correct all these faults and restrain these vices 
and cause these youths to grow up respectable men and 
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women, truthful, honest, reverent, and cultivated, please to send 
it forth to the teachers of the land, and you will thereby con- 
fer'an unmeasured benefit on many who are striving to do 
something to civilize the youth in common schools. 

Yours very respectfully, Ino. 


REMARKS. 


Our correspondent’s queries touch upon a very weighty 
matter, and point to what we think a very frequent and a very 
grave defect in schools. We will give him some of our 
thoughts upon it, hoping the subject may be taken up by other 
contributors. 

We have little faith in moral sermons to children. They 
go in at one ear and out at.the other, if indeed they can be said 
to enter at all. We do not therefore believe that any deficiency 
in moral instruction in our public schools will ever be supplied 
by set lessons in ethics. Neither in this country is the rem- 
edy to be looked for in the intercourse of the teacher with 
the pupils out of school or in the play-ground, simply because 
teachers here have little or no such intercourse, and are not 
likely to have under our system ; and except in the case of 
here and there a peculiarly constituted teacher, we believe that 
such an artificial interference and oversight of the sports and 
plays of young people is apt to be disagreeable and irksome to 
both parties, and to produce little if any good. Let children 
sometimes enjoy the freedom natural to their age; only take 
care that you train them in such a way that they can be trusted 
with their freedom. 

But this must be done, and it is a grave question whether 
to any extent it is done. We think most decidedly that very 
often it is not, and that while children get enough, and more 
than enough knowledge of capes and isthmuses, of common 
divisors and square roots, of subjects and predicates, they are 
frequently dismissed from school to undertake all the respon- 
sibilities of life in a republican country with only such knowl- 
edge as they may have picked up incidentally of the simplest 


moral duties. The result is easy to conjecture. Our schools 
5 
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turn out a great many boys who afterwards become skilful and 
accomplished rogues, all the more skilful and accomplished for 
the excellent intellectual training they have received, which 
serves them as a most convenient instrument for their knavery. 
But a still larger class are those multitudes of weak people with- 
out settled principles or definite moral character of any kind, 
who are turned into the world only to become the sport of all 
its accidents, — shapeless and helpless logs, drifting down the 
current of life. These are the people who form the “ rank and 
file,”’ as it is called, of parties, the material on whom demagogues 
and bigots work, and use for their base purposes — as though 
every man’s sect and party ought not to stand in his own two 
shoes ; as though a sect or a party ought not to consist of so 
many individual units, as indestructible in their individuality 
as the ultimate particles of matter! Do we educate such men 
and women, teach them to have wills and opinions of their own, 
to know what virtue is, and to love it, and to know only enough 
of vice to hate it? Is not this to be taught, almost as much 
as the difference between subject and predicate, or the theory 
of the greatest common divisor? And if schoolmasters and 
- mistresses do not teach it, partially at least, where will the chil- 
diex learn it? From the newspapers and the scenes of the 
street? Practically, it is from these that a vast number of 
children do get their moral education. Practically, here is 
where they learn to use the intellects that have been sharpened 
by the intellectual training of school; and how they use this 
knowledge, developments in banks and counting-rooms every 
day, and the profligacy of politics, and the want of moral cour- 
age in public life, are sadly teaching us. 

We detest moral twaddle, —that weakish stuff about good 
little boys and girls, and naughty boys and girls, so much of 
which is written by well-meaning but weak old ladies of both 
sexes. None see through it sooner than children themselves, 
and you may bedizen the little books that contain it ever so 
gaudily, their natural instinct is sure to reject it. Thank 
Heaven it is so, and that children at least know what is fresh 
and true from what is hollow and conventional. But we do 
think, with our correspondent, that there is great need of good 
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practical methods of training the moral sense’ of children in 
such a manner as to prepare them to withstand the thousand 
evil influences which surround them in actual life. 

We should place the greatest reliance for attaining this 
object, not upon set lessons in ethics, but upon various indirect 
influences ; and first and foremost we should place the personal 
character of the teacher. If he is what he should be, an 
earnest, upright, and honorable man, who loves God and his 
neighbor ; if he is working not only to earn his bread, as he 
certainly should be doing, but with the higher object also of 
doing his very best in this world while he lives in it; if he is 
moreover an independent, self-respecting man, who fully exer- 
cises his right of being a man and a citizen as well as a school- 
master, we see not how his scholars, brought in such close con- 
tact with him, can help respecting and taking pattern by him. 
And being such as this, we should expect him to use all the 
indirect opportunities which school-work offers of inculcating 
moral lessons — and these are more than would at first sight 
appear. For first there are the readings from the Bible. The 
teaching of theology is strictly forbidden in our schools, but 
the great fundamental doctrines of morality, as taught in the 
precepts of Jesus, the doctrine of love to God as our Father, 
of responsibility to him and dependence on him, are common 
to all Christian sects ; and it is very easy for a teacher who is 
desirous of making his readings really useful, to select such ° 
lessons from the Bible, and chiefly from the very words of 
Jesus, as, impressively read and constantly repeated and 
applied as often as occasion offers to the actual experience of 
the scholars’ lives, cannot fail to enter their minds and be re- 
membered afterwards. We do not say that any cold perfunc- 
tory performance of the duty will have this influence, —any 
careless, hap-hazard reading from the multifarious contents of 
all the different writings which are bound together in the 
Bible, and so msny of which are utterly unsuited to school 
reading. How would the teaching of Arithmetic prosper, if 
the teacher were to begin his lesson each day at the place 
where he happened to open his book? But we know from 
some experience how interesting a lesson for the day may be 
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made up by the careful selection of those passages in the Scrip- 
tures which are of vital interest in the moral education of 
youth. And we do not think the teacher need fear the con- 
stant repetition of such passages ; rather is a repetition desir- 
able, that they may become very familiar to the pupil’s mind. 

Then there is the reading-book and its lessons. - We think 
indeed that a reform will some time or other take place in the 
making of reading-books. One might almost say that many 
of them seem to have been put together by compilers who 
never saw a child. They consist of rhetorical pieces, elegant 
enough no doubt, and selected with sufficient taste, but as ill 
suited to the wants of boy and girl nature, and as far from all 
their sympathies, as would be choice extracts from a Report on 
the Tariff, or a treatise on the five points of Calvinism. Why is 
not a reading-book possible that may be made the central point 
of moral teaching, and yet may be a book that boys and girls 
can love? We do not say that such a book can be made to 
the order of a bookseller; it must rather be the ripened 
fruit of a wise and judicious teacher’s life. But we believe 
such a book possible, and hope the day will come when it 
will be made. Meantime, even the poorest of those in 
use furnish some good texts for the thoughtful teacher’s 
commentary. 

Then there is the teaching of history, and especially of 
United States history, and the Constitution. Surely here is 
room for a teacher who is alive to his work to teach boys the 
duties of good citizens, and to enforce his teachings by the 
examples of great and good men of other times. We take it 
for granted that Massachusetts teachers are all lovers of liberty, 
and believers that those doctrines for which our revolutionary 
fathers fought, and which they embodied in our Declaration 
of Independence and our Massachusetts Bill of Rights, are not 
“ glittering generalities ”’ and “ rhetorical flourishes,” but the 
only foundations on which a republican government can rest ; 
and we do not well see how a teacher can really fulfil the re- 
quisitions of the school-law without actually teaching that great 
branch of morals which includes the duties of good citizens. 
This implies that he must know them himself, and that he is 


. 
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a man anda citizen himself, — something more than a teaching 
machine that “has nothing to do with politics.” 

Finally, to teachers who know how to employ that most val- 
uable of all methods,— familiar oral instruction, — the events of 
the passing day, both in and out of the school-room, are con- 
stantly furnishing texts for instructive lessons which have a 
moral bearing. Here again we do not speak of those cast- 
iron machines who satisfy themselves with mechanically going 
through with the drill of school-books. We suppose a man 
who knows what is going on about him, and constantly re- 
members that his pupils are to grow up into men and women, 
and live by-and-by in the world, and not in the school-room. 
For such a teacher it would not seem to be difficult to take 
advantage of events as they arise, and make, as the old divines 
used to say, an “improvenfent ” of them. But for this there 
can obviously be no general rules, so much will depend upon 
the peculiarities of taste and character in the teacher. Only 
let what is done be genuine, sincere, and earnest, or let it not 
be done at all. 

But, after all, our correspondent must remember that what- 
ever may be his good-will in the matter, there are narrow 
limits both to his efficiency and his fesponsibility. Many 
people talk, and some educators write, as though school and 
the schoolmaster were responsible for the entire character of 
the pupil ; but this can never be until school is the only in- 
fluence that acts in forming it. But the child’s character 1s 
the result of ten thousand influences, among which school is 
often, whatever may be the teacher’s efforts, one of the 
weakest. He may be instructed chiefly in the school-room ; 
he is educated not only there, but. by every influence that is 
brought to bear upon him through every hour of his daily 
life. And how strong those influences are when compared 
with anything a schoolmaster cam do, every practical teacher 
knows from experience. We have had boys to instruct whose 
future it seemed to us we could predict with almost mathe- 
matical certainty, and we have lived long enough already to see 
some of our predictions too sadly verified. Yet what power 
had our single arm to turn the current of the boy’s whole life, 
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or our single influence to neutralize every other that surrounded 
him ? 

While, ‘!: :ctore, the conscientious teacher has a noble field 
of exertion in trying to give a moral influence to all he does, 
he must remember, after all, that intellectual teaching is his 
main duty, and that the chief responsibility in the matter of 
moral education rests with the parent and the religious teacher. 
His best chance for moral teaching, therefore, seems to us, as 
we have said, to be through the pervading influence of his char- 
acter and conduct, and the incidental instruction which the 
course of his school duties offers him abundant opportunities 
to give. And no one need think that this is limiting him toa 
narrow sphere. Within it lies all the difference between the 
cold-hearted and ill-natured tyrant who drives his school on 
(perhaps with a certain amount of success) through fear, but 
whose pupils hate him forever after; or the dead, selfish, me- 
chanical teacher, who grinds away at’school as he would in any 
other treadmill, industriously perhaps, but whose influence for 
good or ill upon his pupils is altogether null; and the earnest, 
upright, loving, and religious-minded man, whose words are 
respected because his life is good, and who leaves an enduring 
stamp upon the plastic character of every child with whom he 
comes in contact. : wW. P. a. 
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*T 1s weak to pine for pleasures past, or scorn 

To hoard their leaves still green in memory. 

Our happiest days, like frailest flowers, must die ; 
The winds that take the blossom leave the thorn ; 
To some hard trouble all of us are born. 

Blessed the day that’s passed without a sigh ; 
Blessed a day with sighs, if we can dry ° ¢ 
The tears of those who have more cause to mourn. 


How many hate, who might each other love, 
Did they but judge those living as if dead, — 
Stretched cold before them with dim stony eyes ! 
Diviner far than all the stars above 
, Is one forgiving word in kindness said, — 
One loving look that in the memory lies. 
' Vincent Leigh Hunt. 
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THE TEACHER’S RECOMPENSE. 


Mr. Eprror:—The communication of a teacher from 
Brewster, in your November number of the last volume, en- 
titled “The Teacher’s Recompense,”’ has greatly interested 
me. Especially do I respond to the sentiment expressed. in 
the last sentence, — “ our hearts must sing their song of love 
and thanksgiving.” Teaching is a’work that affords a rich 
recompense. Joy springs up all along our path — the joy that 
comes to the earnest heart from a consciousness of noble en- 
deavor. It yields a pleasure, too, peculiarly its own, from the 
nature of the employment, which calls us not only to contem- 
plate the progress of the human mind, but to lend a helping 
hand in its promotion. And what more inspiring, — what 
more calculated to impart energy, vigor, patience, and, more than 
all, love to our fellow-beings,than the thought, that, guided by 
Infinite Wisdom, we may direct aright the development of young 
minds, and so direct them that they shall unfold in symmetry 
and beauty, and be fitted for God’s service on earth, and made 
meet for his presence in heaven? If this be the teacher’s ul- 
timate object, he will rely for its accomplishment on his 
Father’s grace and the promises of his word. And then he 
will falter and despair of success only when he forgets the 
Almighty arm on which he may lean. We have to “ plant” 
and “ water,” and God will give the increase. From this 
point of view, the work assumes such a nobleness, and clothes 
itself with such certainty of success, as can buoy the spirit 
up amid any discouragements. Yet discouragements there 
will ever be in every good work, and we cannot always rise 
above them. But are there not ten flowers to one thorn in 
the teacher’s life? Aside from this confidence and trust in a 
Higher Power, which must be-the basis of all our hope, how 
many little pleasures await us at every step! The pleasures 
of life are often compared to flowers, and none so aptly, I 
think, as those that fall upon the teacher’s heart. I have been 
in the woods in early Spring, and as I walked in the soft yield- 
ing paths, listening to the new bird-songs, or the murmuring 
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of the south wind among the half-clothed branches far above 
me, my heart has grown still and solemn ; and then, perchance, 
I’ve spied among the leaves a frail Spring blossom, — a starry 
anemone or blue-eyed violet, —and it would seem to me so 
like a joyous smile of earth, that I would clap my hands like a 
very child, “‘ because I could not help it.” So in my school 
life I have found all along, every day, a calm, true pleasure, 
and sometimes, often when least expected, some new, sweet 
joy —trifling, it may be, as a kiss, and “‘ Oh, I love you,” from 
childhood’s lips — has opened to my spirit, and stirred it with 
the same gladness. I love to be a teacher! Yet not for the 
pleasure it gives should the vocation be sought, for then it 
would lose its nobleness, and be but a sordid, selfish pursuit. 

Now, kind reader, pray do not think I never had atrial in the 
school-room, — never came home with a long face and a heavy 
heart, to be urged by friends to give up school-keeping for- 
ever, — never came to the conclusion that my scholars did not 
learn anything, and that I was a most incompetent instructor, — 
never bore such a burden of care and responsibility as seemed 
too heavy for a weary spirit ; for all this I have done, and pre- 
sume shall do again. But, after all, is this feeling of discourage- 
ment anything more than one would feel in any place, who 
had a lofty standard of action, and took high views of life? I 
hope never to be satisfied with any attainments I may make in 
any service, lest I stop short of perfection. I’d rather live 
with an unsatisfied longing than with a satisfied incompleteness. 
Then when our ideal flees before us, and we see ourselves far 
below the standard to which we aspire, let us accept the dis- 
satisfaction and yearning of our spirits as harbingers of the 
progress of our own faculties and capacities for labor in our 
chosen calling. I love to be a teacher! I will bear the re- 
sponsibilities, cares, and burdens of the service,-with a heart 
which can but be cheerful and glad in the glorious work. 

The influence of the vocation upon one’s own heart and 
mind your correspondent referred to, and it is that for which 
I most highly value it for myself. There are motives enough, 
let us be where we will, to make us constantly watchful over 
ourselves, careful to keep our hearts pure. But in the school- 


. 
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room, where we find so many young minds laid open before 
us, like tablets on which to impress our thoughts and feel- 
ings, on which our every word and tone leaves a mark en- 
during as the soul itself, we feel constrained by careful self- 
culture to fit ourselves for the great and holy work of tui- 
tion, and in doing this our own hearts grow towards perfection. 
Life is glad around us ; let our own spirits gather gladness and 
hope and joy in our labor ; then shall we find our reward in 
our effort, and while we work may “sing our song of love 
and thanksgiving.” Marton W. 





THE SCOTTISH TRAINING SYSTEM. 
(Resumed from our January No.) 


Were we required to give a laconic reply to the question, 
What is the Training System? we should say, It is that.system 
which cultivates the whole nature of the child, instead of the 
mere head, — the affections and habits, as well as the intellect. 
Intellectually, it renders visible to the mind’s eye of the 
child the meaning of every word, and of the whole subject 


of the lesson, as in a picture ; and it only uses such simple 
language as enables the pupils, whether of three, six, ten, 
or fifteen years of age, to draw the lesson, or inference, and 
express it in their own language. It gives the idea in the 
most simple manner before clothing it in technical terms, and 
never uses a word until it is pictured out, and, of course, un- 


derstood. It, in fact, exercises the memory of the under- 
standing before the memory of words, thus inverting the usual 
method of teaching. 

It is common for children to’have large tasks to prepare at 
home. The picturing-out principle in the gallery,* as we have 
already hinted at, prevents the necessity of doing so toa great ex- 
tent, and lightens this burden to the young ; and while it adds to 


* See explanation in our last No.—Ep, 
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the labor of the trainer in school, it greatly adds to the intel- 
lectuality of the pupils. In many cases, on the old system, 
the schoolmaster simply hears the lessons which the children 
commit to memory at home ; and parents deceive themselves 
by determining the amount of education their children are re- 
ceiving, by the number of books and the length of the lessons 
which they have to pore over during a whole evening. 

An important point which may be noticed is this : —'That 
the principle of picturing-out in words by gallery training- 
lessons, conducted orally, not only enables the trainer to com- 
municate instruction to all, whether they can or cannot read, 
but it enables the master to communicate, in simple language, 
more information to the pupils in three hours’ instruction, than 
he could do by the ordinary methods in six ; part of the time 
thus saved being spent at intervals in the play-ground along 
with the pupils, and in reviewing any particular case of good 
or bad conduct on their return to the gallery of the school, 
and partly in conducting additional branches of education. 

One valuable feature in the system we may allude to, and 
that is, the use we make of the gallery in every department 
of our schools, and at every age, for the exercise of the mutual 
mental sympathy which is so mighty an agent constantly at 
work for good or for evil, — exhibiting its corrupting or bene- 
ficial influence in the world at large, just according as it is 
exercised. Nor is this all; it provides a better platform for 
the practice of simultaneous answers and other exercises, 
which we consider so essential a part of the system. + The 
gallery to which we allude does not, of course, exclude the 
use of desks and forms, (arranged in a particular manner,) 
which we regularly employ, as in other schools, during certain 
portions of the day. 


TRAINING PHYSICALLY. 


Although we notice this department last, yet it is 
first in order, and even in importance. We cannot secure 
the fixed attention of the minds of a gallery of children 
without physical training. Physical exercises are alike 
necessary for health of body and of mind. Even for the 
sake of the former, they ought to be introduced into every 
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school ; and fresh air being necessary to health, every school 
ought to be furnished with a play-ground.' Physical exercises 
and singing are used more as a means to an end than for their 
own sake, — the end being to arrest and secure the attention 
of the children, and prepare them for receiving the intellectual 
and moral lessons to which they are called, — just as military 
drilling prepares the soldier for instant obedience and prompt 
action at all times, and in the midst of the most trying cir- 
cumstances. ‘These exercises, however, are no less important 
as an end, although secondary in purpose ; for the children 
learn to sing as an accomplishment, and to sit, stand, walk, 
etc., in order, and in healthful comfort “and regularity. The 
highest point, however, viz., moral training, we have prin- 
cipally in view. Without a play-ground, therefore, there can- 
not be an approach to the development of the real character 
and disposition of the child ; also without superintendence by 
the master, there cannot be moral training, except, indeed, in 
a very trifling degree ; and time cannot be afforded for that 
moral superintendence without a new and particular arrange- 
ment of the method of conducting the in-door lessons; and, 
also, without the gallery principle, there cannot be the patient, 
full, and dispassionate review of their play-ground conduct by 
the master-trainer. 

Physical exercises in the covered school-gallery are also 
necessary, as we have already said, to arrest and sustain INTEL- 
LECTUAL attention, as well as moral ; and, therefore, the most 
particular care should be given to this department at all times, 
but more particularly during the first few weeks of commencing 
a training school. To no department, however, have young 
masters such an innate aversion as physical training. To what 
cause can we attribute this feeling, but to intellectual pride? 
« What! ” they say or feel, —“ Am I to condescend to play with 
my scholars — to make myself like a child?” The exercise 
of this pride, however, uniformly goes before a fall or a failure 
in training the “ child.” 

A single branch of education, — such as reading, elocution, 
geography, grammar, science, or Latin, — may be conducted 
on what is termed “ The Training System ;” bearing in mind 
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the one particular principle, viz., ideas before technical terms, 
and employing suitable arrangements in regard to the method 
pursued. The system applied to “ the child,” however, is a 
vastly more extended process of the same principle, and 
refers to the whole nature of man. The complete system, 
in fact, is necessary to train “ the child.” 

When a catechism, or book in the form of a catechism, is 
used, whether on secular or sacred subjects, the mere commit- 
ting of the words to memory is at best a superficial and ineffi- 
cient mode of teaching. ‘To render such really useful, each 
question and answer ought to be, in the first instance, analyzed, 
pictured out in words$ and rendered visible to the mind’s eye, 
by familiar illustrations ; and the ideas being possessed by the 
pupils, they may then be fixed in the mind by committing the 
words to memory. This, which is the training process, 
secures a permanent retention. ‘The opposite course of pro- 
cedure has been, and still is, all but universal. Hence the 
fugitive tendency of what is termed the memory, viz., the 
verbal memory, without the sympathetic influence of the 
memory of the understanding. Should the pupils fail in 
giving the lesson to the master, then the fault is not the 
children’s, but his own, not having properly conducted or pic- 
tured out the premises. He must have used technical terms 
above their comprehension, or otherwise led them blindfolded 
on the way. 


Tue Term TRAINING. 


Before closing this short analysis, which might be ex- 
tended to a volume, we may state our authority for 
terming the system Training. In Scripture, the command 
is given, “Train up a child in the way he should go;” 
and the promise attached to the precept is, “and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” 

Whatever may have been done in families, this has not 
been the practice hitherto in popular schools. Teaching or 
instruction has been given, not training, or, at the best, the 
head has been trained, not “ the child” — the whole man. We 
have therefore no right to expect the fulfilment of the prom- 
ise which is attached to the precept. Too frequently, 
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children are trained elsewhere than in school, in the way they 
should not go, and when old they do not depart from it. 

We understand, then, the precept to be — “train,” not 
simply teach or tell ; and the whole nature of the child, not 
merely his intellect or memory ; up from the beginning of 
life to manhood, “in the way he should go.” Ifa child is to 
be trained in the way he should go, the trainer must be with 
him to superintend, guide, and direct him. The child’s affec- 
tions and physical and moral habits, must be properly exer- 
cised and trained. (Were he naturally inclined to think and 
feel and act properly, he would then require no training.) 
It will be acknowledged, that “the way he should go” should 
be in accordance with God’s revealed will. We know of no 
other standard of obedience, whether of thought, feeling, or 
outward action, in the intercourse of play, of business, or 
of religious exercises. This, then, is our warrant for the term, 
The Training System ;— being, so far as we know, the first 
school-system under which the principle was practically estab- 
lished, of training on one and the same natural principle from 
the earliest stage up to manhood. 

Locke and Butler have already set forth in their works, that 
lecturing or telling will not make a proficient in any art.’ Dr. 
Samuel Johnson also says, “ You cannot, by all the lecturing 
in the world, enable a man to make a shoe.” ‘The divinely 
inspired Solomon, ages before, gave the command, “ Train up 
a child.” But who, it may be asked, presented the practical 
training school and system? Who showed the manner how ? 
This was wanting. We know not how often we have listened 
to a sermon from the text, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go ;” but in less than ten minutes we uniformly heard 
the term changed to, instruct him in the right way, — 
show the child what he ought to believe, and what he 
ought to do,—show him a good example. But to 
see that he does, and to place him in such circumstances 
and under such superintendence as to induce and enable 
him to do, were neither recommended nor provided for. 
Any thing short of this principle is not training the “ child.” 
Any one of the points or parts of the process may be useful 
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in particular circumstances; but being disjointed pieces of 
machinery, they prove inefficient, and cannot reasonably claim 
the fulfilment of the promise, which to many minds appears 
not quite true. The command, “ train,” is of course addressed 
to parents ; and what they cannot accomplish personally, they 
are bound to do by proxy ; and what better or more suitable 
proxy than the schoolmaster, to whom is generally handed over 
the care of their children for several hours a day ? 

When I first published the principles of education, termed 
training, | met with many objections from high and influ- 
ential quarters. ‘ What!” it was said, “do you propose to 
train our children as you would dogs or horses, which have 
no understanding?” At that period, the terms publicly used 
were, instruction, education, teaching, moral education, reli- 
gicus instruction, intellectual teaching. Now, however, the 
terms used (whatever the system may be,) have as uniformly 
been changed, in every quarter, to training, and even by some 
who formerly denounced the use of the term. 

In nearly every one of the model training schools of the 
most prominent normal or training institutions which, of late 
years, have sprung up throughout the kingdom, professedly 
for preparing schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, the direc- 
tors have adopted one, two, or more of the points of the mode 
of communication, or of the machinery alluded to ; but, with 
the exception of three or four institutions, in none are the 
actual peculiarities of the Training System pursued, viz., 
direct moral training, and picturing out in words. They 
have generally been termed Training Schools, —a name 
which, ten or twelve years before, we had given to every 
private or parish school established on the complete principle, 
having a trained master, and suitable school arrangements, and 
apparatus for cultivating the entire “child.” A confusion of 
ideas; therefore, has existed, since the opening of these 
training or normal establishments, on the mention of the 
term Training School, — several hundred schools having pre- 
viously been established at home and in the colonies, by our 
trained students, each bearing that name, and only training 
children, as they professed to do. This circumstance, there- 
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fore, has compelled us, sometimes, of late, to alter the title of 
these parochial and private schools, conducted on the system, 
to moral training schools ; morals based upon the Bible being 
the primary object, aim, and end of the system in question. 

[Mr. Stow’s work was intended for a wide effect on the 
minds of his countrymen generally, as well as on those of 
teachers, many of whom were predisposed to cling tenaciously 
to old methods and forms of education. This circumstance 
will account for his familiar explanations and many repetitions, 
which might otherwise be inappropriate or irksome. Our 
readers, however, are, we trust, all too well indoctrinated in 
the value of the great educational principle of “line upon 
line and precept upon precept,” under such circumstances, to 
become weary of Mr. Stow’s somewhat lengthened expositions. 

The preceding extract brings his general statements to a 
close ; and in our subsequent numbers, our readers, we feel 
assured, will find much interest in the peculiarly graphic and 
suggestive details of the method of condueting the exercises 
of the training system.—R. ] 





THE BURIED LIFE. 
BY MATTHEW ARNOLD.* 


OFTEN, in the din of strife, 
There rises an unspeakable desire 
After the knowledge of our buried life, 
A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 
In tracking out our true, original course ; 
A longing to inquire 
Into the mystery of this heart that beats 
So wild, so deep in us, to know 
Whence our thoughts come and where they go. 
And many a man in his own breast then delves, 
But deep enough, alas! none ever mines : 
And we have been on many thousand lines, 
And we have shown on each talent and power, 
But hardly have we, for one little hour, 


* Son of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 
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Been on our own line, have we been ourselves ; 
Hardly had skill to utter one of all 
Tbe nameless feelings that course through our breast ; 
But they course on, forever unexpress’d, 
And long we try in vain to speak and act 
Our hidden self, and what we say and do 
Is eloquent, is well — but ’t is not true: 
And then we will no more be rack’d 
With inward striving, and demand 
Of all the thousand nothings of the hour 
Their stupefying power; 
Ah yes, and they benumb us at our call ; — 
Yet still, from time to time, vague and forlorn, 
From the soul’s subterranean depth upborne 
As from an infinitely distant land, 
Come airs and floating echoes, and convey 
A melancholy into all our day. 
Only — but this is rare, — 
When a beloved hand is laid in ours, 
When, jaded with the rush and glare 
Of the interminable hours, 
Our eyes gan in another’s eyes read clear, 
When our world-deafen’d ear 
Is by the tones of a loved voice caressed, — 
A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast, 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again : 
The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain, 
And what we mean we say, and what we would we know. 
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ANNvuAL Report of the Normal, Model, Grammar, and Com- 
mon Schools in Upper Canada, for the year 1855, with an 
Appendix. By the Chief Superintendent of Education, ( Rev. 
Dr. Ryerson.) Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly. 
$v, pp. 848. Toronto: John Lovell. 1856. 


This elaborate document contains 212 pages of statistical 
tables, filled with minute information respecting almost every 
possible detail of the condition of the public schools in every 
one of the counties and townships of Upper Canada; the 
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remaining 136 pages are occupied with extracts from the 
Reports of Local Superintendents. From these and from the 
introductory Report of Dr. Ryerson himself, we gather a 
very encouraging account of the progress of public education. 
The amount expended in teachers’ salaries during the past 
year was £170,027, being an increase on the preceding 
year of £25,309, or more than $100,000. ‘The total amount 
expended on public schools was £224,818, being an increase 
on the preceding year of £23,700,—the largest increase 
that has ever taken place in one year in this branch of public 
instruction. The whole amount expended for educational 
purposes was £288,998, 13s. 8d., or nearly one million one 
hundred and fifty-six thousand dollars. 

The school population between the ages of five and sixteen 
was 297,623, being an increase on the preceding year of 
19,711. The number of ‘children between these ages attend- 
ing school was 211,629, or between seventy-one and seyenty- 
two per cent. ‘The number of pupils of other ages was 16,- 
235, an increase of 5,404. The whole number of teachers 
employed was 3,565: of whom 2,568 were males, — increase, 
56; and 997 females,—decrease, 34. The custom of em- 
ploying female teachers does not seem to prevail to nearly 
the same extent as with us. 

Phe account of the Normal School is most encouraging. 
There are hundreds of applications for admission to the Model 
School connected with it, beyond the number 420, to which 
it is limited. 

In the matter of Free Public Libraries, although the system 
is a new one, yet Upper Canada seems to be far in advance of 
us: 116,762 volumes have been sent out from the depart- 
ment to such libraries, of which 16,598 were sent during the 
past year, the government contributing an amount equal to 
that raised for the purpose by taxation in the township. “ In 
most cases there was more or less opposition to the imposition 
of a new tax upon the people, * * and some time was neces- 
sary to allay it, and produce a healthful reaction by the circu- 
lation of the books purchased, and the pleasure and profit ex- 
perienced by their perusal. But the extracts from the Reports 
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of Local Superintendents show that with few exceptions the 
books are highly appreciated and largely read. We heartily 
endorse Dr. Ryerson’s remarks upon the subject, and we 
believe that no more important step can be taken towards the 
perfecting of our own common-school system than to induce 
our towns to avail themselves generally of the law passed at 
a recent session of the Legislature enabling them to tax them- 
selves for this purpose. We believe that if such an effort 
were made it would bring out a vast deal of private liberality 
that would more than make up for the want of the Canadian 
Government aid. ‘No language can overrate,” says Dr. 
Ryerson, ‘‘ the importance of rendering accessible to the inha- 
bitants, both old and young of all classes in each municipality 
and section, the companionship, through their biographies and 
works, of the wise and good of all ages and nations ;* to the 
students of science and literature, works on every branch of 
their favorite pursuits; to the students of history, lives of 
nations and individuals ; to farmers, manufacturers, and mech- 
anies, practical works on agriculture, manufactures, and trades ; 
to heads and members of families, works on practical life ; to 
the lovers of travel, of nature, and of the marvellous, voyages, 
works on natural history and natural phenomena ; to the old, 
books specially written and selected for their entertainment 
and consolation ; to the young, counsels, biographies, histories, 
tales, sketches, &c., for their amusement and instruction. It 
has been my object, in providing for the establishment of these 
libraries, to render accessible to .the remotest township and 
school-section in Upper Canada the choicest treasures of human 
knowledge.” 

Legal provision has also been made to aid schools in fur- 
nishing themselves with maps, globes, and apparatus. ‘ The 
collection of these requisites in the depository of the depart- 


* “To make boys learn to read,” says Sir Walter Scott, ‘and then place no good 
books within their reach, is to give a man an appetite and leave nothing in the pan- 
try save unwholesome and poisonous food, which, depend upon it, they will eat rather 
than starve.” Do we not, in the case of a vast number of young people, through 
the want of good public libraries, introduce them, by teaching them to read, only to 
the companionship of the penny pa —give them a key only to unlock the secrets 
of “ aipw-cvsnied literature ?”’ e were told by one of the officers of that noble 
institution, the Boston Free Library, that books are given out at the average rate 
of one minute during the hours of delivery, and that by far the greater part 
are works of a solid and instructive character.—a. 


s 
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ment,” says Dr. Ryerson. “ is the most extensive and complete 
that I have ever seen. A commencement has also been made 
towards adding to the department a collection of models and 
objects of art. A journal of education is published by the 
Department, and 5000 copies circulated gratuitously among 
Trustees and Superintendents. There is a fund (to which the 
teachers also contribute) for assisting sick and superannuated 
members.” 

When we consider that this whole system is the work of 
the past ten years, the rapid progress is truly surprising ; and 
we think it is time that we of New England who are wont to 
boast ourselves of the fruits of almost a century of progress, 
should look to our laurels. ‘ During the last ten years,” 
says Dr. R., “while the aggregate population of Upper 
Canada has increased about three-tenths, the actual attendance 
of pupils at the public schools, and the amount raised for the 
salaries of teachers, have considerably more than doubled ; and 
a corresponding improvement has taken place in the character 
and qualifications of teachers, the methods of teaching, the 
character and condition of school-houses, and the efficiency of 
the schools, besides the introduction of a uniform series of 
text-books, maps, apparatus, and libraries. And when it is 
recollected that there is no State school-tax in Upper Canada ; 
that the school-tax is imposed by each municipality for itself, 
and at its own option, under the impulse of no other compulsion 
than that of public duty ; and legislative aid to a limited amount 
is offered,— it is most gratifying to know that this system of 
national organization, combined with local voluntary municipal 
action and co-operation, is successful beyond comparison. So 
much so that the amount raised by local self-imposed taxation 
on the part of the people of Upper Canada, for the salaries 
of school-teachers, is larger in proportion to population 
than that raised for the same purpose in the older and 
larger State of New York ; and the average time of keeping our 
schools open during each year is one month more than that of 
keeping the public schools open in the State of New York, and 
two months longer than the average time each year of keeping 
the public schools open in the State of Massachusetts.” 
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This noble structure seems to be threatened by the machi- 
nations of Romanists and other bigoted sectarians. We trust 
that the people of - pper Canada are too enlightened, and 
know too well how to prize what is surely the most valuable 
of all their possessions, to be willing to have it endangered by 
any force which narrow-minded bigotry can bring to assail it. 
We wish we had space to copy Dr. Ryerson’s excellent re- 
marks on the subject of religious instruction. 

We wish, too, that we could quote from the reports of the 
local superintendents, which give many characteristic glimpses 
into the difficulties with which the cause of Education has to 
contend in a new, uncleared, and sparsely settled country. Of 
the 195 school-houses built last year, 46 were built of logs. 
“It is not in the town or village alone,” says one Inspector, 
‘that one sees with delight the common schools; but it is 
when emerging from the bush so wild and lone, where you 
come suddenly upon the solitary square log-houses, filled with 
children, that the greatness of our school system is most appa- 
rent and the sight most welcome. ‘To find thus a school in 
full working order, so far remote from the busy haunts of 
men, where the houses are few and the paths to them scarcely 
traceable, has always been to mea source of great delight. It 
is like finding a spring in the desert. It is here the wonder 
begins, that, amidst the shadows of Canada’s primeval forests, 
you have the perfection of civilization — you find planted in 
the wilderness the tree of knowledge.” 

One district is represented as almost entirely cut off from its 
neighbors by a great tract of forest. In another, the district 
library is divided into portions, each of which remains in one 
place till all the books are read through, and then is replaced 
by another. ‘These libraries are, on all hands, represented as 
the greatest of blessings. ‘The townships of T)alhousie and 
North Sherbrooke,” says one Inspector, “ have good libraries, 
and their good influence nus already been noticed. The in- 
habitants have been more than once complimented by the judge 
on the bench for their superior intelligence as jurymen.” 
«Those townships,”’ says another, “‘ which have availed them- 
selves of the liberality of government in procuring libraries, 
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are much benefited by them — old as well as young — intellec- 
tually, and, I believe, morally. For instance, there is Sophias- 
burg, which was so very reluctant to be forced into studious 
habits, is becoming renowned for its exertions in the cause of 
Education ; and I speak from experience when I say it is a 
treat to spend an evening at the family residence of those intel- 
ligent young persons who have acquired a taste for informa- 
tion through habits of general and extensive reading. It is 
only two or three years ago since our highly esteemed Warden 
staked his popularity to carry out the principle of school libra- 
ries; and now, while I write, there are hundreds ready to do 
him honor for his patriotism, and hail him as a benefactor to 
his race.” ‘The great majority of borrowers,” says another, 
“are young men and women, —a circumstance that must tell 
beneficially on the future prospects of the community.” ‘“ The 
influence of the library in the neighborhood is good,” says an- 
other, “and not only do children who were in the habit of 
spending their evening hours in idleness before the library 
was purchased now devote such time to the reading of books 
taken from it, but the parents will sit and listen to them with 
interest, and draw from the subjects read a theme for conver- 
sation the next day.” 

Decided testimony is borne to the superiority of the system 
of having schools entirely free, over that where even the small . 
est rate is paid, and striking statistics are brought in support 
of the opinion.* 

On the whole, though very much remains to be done in 
Upper Canada, yet nowhere does the noble system of Free 
Education seem to have taken a deeper root, or to be flourish- 
ing more vigorously. For much of these great results, we 
believe, the Province is indebted to the zeal, intelligence, and 
indefatigable labors of their Superintendent, the Rev. Dr. 
Ryerson. Surely a statue of. gold would not be too costly an 
honor to bestow on him. A. 






* We were sorry to see, in a late number of the Michigan Journal of Education, 
a recommendation to return to the system of rate-paying in the public schools. 
We recommend to the writer a perusal of the debate on the subject between the 
Hon. Mr, Barnard and the excellent Secretary of the Board of Education, the Hon. 
Mr. Boutwell, reported in the September No. of the Teacher. 


Resmpent Eprror’s DEPARTMENT. 


THE EFFECT OF TEACHING UPON TEACHERS. 


THE continual sameness in the daily routine of a teacher’s life is, without 
doubt, a great obstacle to intellectual advancement. To one who has no 
higher aim than to be merely a teacher as such, and to confine all mental 
exertion within the narrow limits of his profession, it almost invariably 
happens that, after spending a few years in that which, as a general thing, 
amounts to nothing more than mechanical labor, he becomes, at length, 
a sort of living automaton, uttering his words of wisdom without 
knowing whence they proceed, and without being able to produce 
the slightest variation in the accustomed order of utterance. In such a 
case, notwithstanding all that may be said of the nobleness and dignity of 
the teacher’s calling, it must be confessed that it possesses these character- 
istics wholly independent of its influence upon the minds of those who 
exercise it. It is only with reference to the qualities of the heart, such 
as self-sacrifice and devotion to the interests of others, that it can be 
truly called an ennobling profession. A certain skillin imparting knowledge 
and a perfect familiarity with a limited range of subjects may be acquired, but 
the constant intercourse of the teacher with inferior minds, and the restricted 
nature of his duties, are far otherwise than favorable to a full mental devel- 
opment. By frequent repetition, his thoughts come to move only in one 
narrow channel, his ideas are contracted, and his whole soul becomes inca- 
pable of further expansion. In all of the relations of life not appertaining 
to his own sphere of labor, he is essentially abroad. His opinion, even on 
any subject with which he happens to be acquainted, is without its natural 
freshness ; it resembles, to use a comparison of John Foster’s, a stake driven 
into the ground; it does not grow—shoots out no green, — remains just 
there and just so. 

One of the most unpleasant features in this state of things is that such 
persons are wholly unconscious that they are not advancing just as fast as 
every body else, or rather they do not see how there can be any further 
intellectual progress or improvement, while, from the very nature of their 
vocation, they are led to assume and to display those imperious and dog- 
matic manners which so often render them fit subject$ for ridicule and 
obloquy. Hence they manifest no desire and use no endeavor to free 
themselves from this condition of mental inactivity, They resemble, in 
this respect, the inhabitants of Oriental countries, who have settled 
down into a state of sluggishness and self-satisfied indifference with regard 
to all future intellectual exertion. Indeed, we can think of no apter 
illustration of this class, to which we have thus briefly alluded, than is 
afforded by a letter which we recently heard quoted to explain the general 
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characteristics of “old fogyism.” It was written bya Turkish Cadito a 
celebrated English traveller, in reply to inquiries concerning some archwo- 
logical statistics and other matters pertaining to historical investigation. If 
Mr. Zade feels at all aggrieved at being compared with these quiescent 
schoolmasters, we hold ourselves ready to apologize to the full extent of 
the offence. His letter is as follows:— 

“My illustrious Friend and Joy of my Liver :— 

“The thing you ask of me is both difficult and useless. Although have 
passed all my days in this place, I have neither counted the houses nor 
have I inquired into the number of the inhabitants ; and as to what one person 
loads on his mules, and the other stows away in the bottom of his ship, that 
is no business of mine. But, above all, as to the previous history of this 
city, God only knows the amount of dirt and confusion that the infidels 
may have eaten before the coming of the sword of Islam. It were unprofit- 
able for us to inquire into it. 

“ Oh, my soul! oh, my lamb! seek not after the things which concern thee 
not. Thou camest unto us, and we welcomed thee! go in peace. 

“ Of a truth thou hast spoken many words; and there is no harm 
done, for the speaker is one and the listener is another. After the fashion 
of thy people, thou hast wandered from one place to another, until thou art 
happy and content in none. We (praise be to God,) were born here, and 
never desire to quit it. Is it possible, then, that the idea of a general 
intercourse between mankind should make any impression on our under- 
standings? God forbid ! 

“Listen, oh my son! There is no wisdom equal unto the belief in God! 
He created the world, and shall we liken ourselves unto him in seeking to 
penetrate into the mysteries of his creation? Shall we say, Behold this 
star spinneth round that star, and this other star with a tail goeth and 
cometh in so many years? Let it go! He, from whose hand it came, will 
guide and direct it. 

* But thou wilt say unto me, Stand aside, oh man, for I am more learned 
than thou art, and have seen more things. If thou thinkest that thou art 
in this respect better than I am, thou art welcome. I praise God that I 
seek not that which I require not. Thou art learned in the things I care 
not for; and as for that which thou hast seen, I defile it. Will much 
knowledge create thee a double belly, or wilt thou seek Paradise with thine 
eyes ? 

“ Oh my friend! If thou wilt be happy, say, There is no God but God. 
Do no evil, and thus wilt thou fear neither man nor death; for surely thine 
hour will come! ” 

The meek in spirit (El Fakir.) 
Ismaum Aur ZADE. 

Let it not be understood in the rather sweeping assertions above made, 
that we intended to include all, or even a majority of teachers in this class ; 
but it is unfortunately true, that there are among us many “ who praise God 
that they seek not that which they require not,” being contented with just 
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that amount of knowledge which meets the demands of their indulgent 
patrons. It is too true that there is not enough time allowed to teachers 
for self-culture, and here, we think, is one great defect in our present 
system of education. If one half of the time usually devoted to the labor 
of giving instruction were granted to the teacher for his own improvement. 
we should have better schools, better scholars, and better men. But still. 
even in the present order of things, by a proper economy of time, one may 
do much to develop his mind, to strengthen his faculties, and to improve his 
whole intellectual nature ; and this isa duty which he owes alike to himse!t 
and to his profession. G. 





Tue Pusutv, on ArcHan LANauaGe. — There is a story in the East that a 
certain king commanded his vizier to give him a specimen of all the most re- 
markable languages in the world. The vizier, a sort of Mezzofanti in his 
way, went on for some time with his task, now quoting an author in this 
language, and now in that, when suddenly he stopped, seemed to ponder for a 
time, and then craved permission to be absent for a moment. Permission 
being granted, he went out, but presently returned with a metal pot half- 
filled with stones, which he shook so as to make an intolerable noise. The 
king asked the meaning of this strange behavior. ‘Asylum of the world,” 
replied the vizier, ‘I am now, to the best of my feeble ability, furnishing 
your Majesty with a specimen of Piishta, to the pronunciation of which these 
sounds are the nearest approach that can be made.”’— London Atheneum. 

[A grammar of this delectable tongue has just been published in London. | 


CrasstcaL Quirxs.— The field of popular sayings and proverbial expres- 
sions has recently been so thoroughly investigated as to induce the belief 
that there was no further room for discovery ; but we have among our cor- 
respondents one who only needs encouragement to place him in fair rivalry 
with the author of “Study of Words.” We give a specimen or two of his 
talent in this line : — : 

Potyrxemus. — This name suggests the origin of certain expressions in 
common use. Polyphemus— be it known to those who do not already know 
the fact — was a huge man-eating giant, who had a single eye in the middle of 
his forehead. Having one day caught some stray Greeks in his cave, he 
munched a couple of them for his dinner, drank too much wine, and then fe]] 
asleep. Whereupon, the surviving Greeks seized a big stick, and with its 
sharpened end bored out the monster's eye. ‘Et telé lumen terebramus 
acuto.” Whence have arisen the sayings, ‘‘ I’m after you with a sharp stick,”’ 
and ** Mind your eye.” 

Widow Dido, the beautiful young queen of Carthage, is responsible for 
another of our phrases. Aineas, the leader of the fugitive Trojans, landed 
at Carthage, and there, notwithstanding the solemn warnings in regard te 
** widders,”’ which Mr. Weller, Senior, gave his dear son “ Samivel,’”’ he suf- 
fered himself to become a victim to the loving arts of Mrs. Dido. The queen 
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ceasing to bewail her departed Sycheus, indulged in divers pranks to secure 
the love of Aineas, and when, at last, he unkindly abandoned her, she, find- 
ing that her good name was gone, ended her life, a ‘“felo de se.” Hence 
sprang the phrase, ‘* Cutting up Didos.” 

This, by the way, brings to mind the comparison which a Dutch doctor 
drew between Dido’s snicidal act and his own receptign of a very small pro- 
fessional fee. Of the one he said, * Felo de se;” of the other, * See de low 
See.” 


Portry or Younac America. — Mr. Eprror: — I like your suggestion in 
regard to making a note of the various amusing incidents that occur in the 
experience or under the observation of the schoolmaster. Some time or 
other I may furnish you with a chapter or two from my journal. Just now, 
however, I wish to propose to you inter nos, i. e. for your private ear, a scheme 
for a new literary enterprise, — one which, if skilfully conducted, cannot fail 
to produce a sensation in the world of letters. 

I propose, my dear sir, that some enterprising person shall compile, edit, 
and publish a book, to be styled “ The Poets and Poetry of Young America.” 
The requisite materials can be fgund in abundance. Any schoolmaster of 
some years’ standing can furnish the names and the productions of a host of 
youthful poetical geniuses whose writings would astonish the world. I 
promise my hearty codperation in the proposed enterprise. Indeed, I have 
now in mind two young Miltons, who once honored a school in which I 
taught, by their presence and their works. 

One was a young man of about twenty years, in form long, lank, lean, and 
lathy, having hair of the golden hue, vulgarly yclept red. He never laughed ; 
‘always treated every thing in the most serious manner, and whenever he con- 
descended to record his thoughts, they were always expressed in a style 
which was intended to be sublime. I can give you but a single specimen of 
his poetic achievements. He once wrote a poem upon Niagara Falls. I re- 
member two or three couplets. It began thus :— 


“* Niagara Falls are a wonderful scene, 
Regularly calculated to make the mind serene ; 
With their mighty dash and tremendous spray, 


They roll and they roll, repeatedly every day !”’ 
2 ..¢-. ££ (2° 6° S- Ho @ 


** These Falls have never been congealed completely, 
In this, weak men are agreed, neatly!” 


These extracts I give without a letter of alteration. Think, my dear sir, 
of a poem written in that original style! Observe the peculiar movement in 
the words “ Regularly calculated,” and in “repeatedly every day!’”’ There’s 
genius displayed there. And how neatly that word “neatly” closes up the 
line. Is it not fine? 

Another poet I had in the same school,—a genius, too. I shall never 
forget his remarkable expression of countenance, It required a long dis- 
cipline to enable me to preserve my gravity, whenever, like Sir Oracle, he 
oped his mouth, Imagine all the comical faces ever worn by John Wood 
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and William Warren compiled into one, and you will have a faint conception 
of that young man’s countenance, I ought to add, that as he, in order to 
increase the height of his forehead, shaved away a considerable portion of its 
natural covering, his brow was usually surmounted by a dark cerulean band, 
which gave him a peculiar appearance. Well, sir, he was a poet. I dis- 
tinctly recall a new year’s effusion, which he poured out before gaping 
schoolmates and wondering teachers, I will give you but a single couplet. 
After describing in beautiful language the pleasures of new year’s eve, and 
the dreams of the night, he proceeds to picture the rising of the sun and 
himself in these graphic words : — 


‘** And then, when the sun refulgently rose, 
I leaped out of bed and put on my clothes !”’ 


With these specimens of what might be contributed to the proposed vol- 
ume, I commend the subject to serious consideration, x ¥. 


Caustic. —In the Christian Examiner for January, we find among its 
“ Notices of Recent Publications’ oneof amost pungent character in review- 
ing “The Harmony of the Ages, by Hiram Parker,M.D.” Without ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the matters involved, we would direct attention to 
the article merely as a specimen of sharp writing, seldom found in our more 
stately periodicals and reviews. itis from the able pen of the Rev. C. H. 
Brigham, of Taunton. 


“Tue Purrran Commonweatta,” published some months ago, and which 
has produced among sober and thoughtful readers a greater sensation than 
any other book that has appeared in this country for a long time, is a hard 
nut for critics and reviewers, as we judge from the fact that no extended 
review of it has yet appeared, The friends of Bancroft and Grahame should 
have spoken ere this. We now understand, however, that a gentleman in 
this neighborhood, competent to the task, is preparing a notice of it for the 
April number of the North American Review. 


A Snort Sotvtion or an Otp anp Dirricutt Propiem. — Teachers are 
often compassionated and cheered by parents and others who say: “ Your 
labors and trials must indeed be of the most trying kind, having to deal with 
so many different dispositions."”” Now, it may seem strange, but we believe 
it true, nevertheless, that all such sympathy is misplaced. Only one disposi- 
tion is ever troublesome in the schoolroom, and that is the teacher’s own. 


Try, Try Acar. — We have heard it stated of Mr. Greenleaf, author of 
the popular series of arithmetics, that soon after his entrance at Dartmouth 
College, the “ wine-glass question,”’ that may be found in his National Arith- 
metic, was proposed to the students, and that Mr. Greenleaf alone succeeded, 
after more than two years’ trial, in solving it. This affords a clue to the 


s 
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secret of Mr. G.’s mathematical power and skill. «Lives of great men all 
remind us,” when considered carefully, that it is this same faculty or training 
of the mind which Dr. Watts and the old metaphysicians denominated “ fix- 
ation of thought,” and which is now called «concentrativeness,” that was 
the foundation of all their greatness, There can obviously be no approach to 
greatness in any department of thought without this; and, therefore, it 
should be the leading aim of the teacher to strengthen this faculty in his 
pupils. It is said to be the peculiar nature of vice, in its first approaches and 
in all its forms, to weaken this mainspring of the mind. B. 
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Boston Pusric Scnoors.— Hon. John D. Philbrick, formerly master of 
the Quincy School, and for three years past Superintendent of Public Schools 
in Connecticut, has been elected Superintendent of the Public Schools in 
Boston. Mr. Philbrick possesses eminent qualifications for this office. Being 
a practical teacher — and thus knowing thoroughly the wants of teachers — 
and having an intimate acquaintance with the whole system of public school 
instruction in Massachusetts, he enters upon his duties with ample prepara- 
tion and experience. Our readers will certainly welcome his return to Bos- 
ton, Mr. Philbrick was one of the first editors of the ‘* Massachusetts Teacher,” 
and articles from his pen were always read with pleasure, We hope that we 
shall again be favored with his valuable aid. 


Piymovuts County Tgacuers’ Association. — The fourteenth semi-annual 
meeting of this Association was held at South Abington, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, December 12th and 13th, P. Brooks Merritt, of Hingham, presiding. 
The Secretary, E. C. Hewett, having removed from the County, J. E. Beals, 
of Middleboro’, was chosen Secretary, pro tem. 

The first lecture was delivered by A. P. Stone, of the Plymouth High 
School, upon “ Enthusiasm as an element of success in Teaching;” and the 
second by Charles Ansorge, of Dorchester, upon ‘‘ Music, —its relation to 
Language — different kinds of Music, and its importance in School Instruc- 
tion.” 

There were interesting discussions upon “The object and best modes of 
conducting examinations,’ — ‘‘ The extent to which Teachers should give to 
their pupils reasons for their requirements,” — and ‘“ The best method of culti- 
vating delicacy of feeling and propriety of deportment between the sexes in 
mixed schools.’ Prizes are offered, for the coming year, for the best essays 
upon “ A Course of Self-Improvement for Teachers,” and the “ Best Method 
of teaching Spelling.” 

The claims of the “ Massachusetts Teacher” were presented, and, in re- 
sponse, thirty-eight new subscribers were obtained. 

The officers for the coming year are as: follows :— President, William E. 
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Sheldon, of East Abington; Vice Presidents, A. P. Stone, of Plymouth, A- 
H. Soule, of Middleboro’, and R. H. Williams, of North Bridgewater; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, L. A. Darling, of Bridgewater; Executive Committee, 
Messrs. Conant, of Bridgewater, Durgin, of Middleboro’, and Damon, of 
Hingham, 

One hundred and seventy-two persons were reported present, and the 
meeting was one of unusual interest. 8. 


At the recent session of the Legislature of Wermont, a Board of Education 
was appointed, consisting of Governor Fletcher, Lieut. Gov. Slade, Rey. 
Calvin Pease, D. D., of the University of Vermont, Thomas E. Powers, 
M. D., of Woodstock, and J. Dorr Bradley, Esq., of Brattleboro’. 


Dr, Tart, the successor of Dr. Arnold, at Rugby, has just been appointed 
Bishop of London. 





MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


Question 6, — Cut a rectangular board, 10 feet long and 2 feet wide, into 
four pieces, such that when put together they will form a square. MCG. 
Question 7.— Cut a rectangular board, 8 feet by 18, into two pieces, such 
that they will make a square. H. 
Quzstion 8,— What is the difference between two apples multiplied by 2 
and two apples divided by 4? ** Two-18-NoT-Fovur.” 
Question 9.— Find four numbers in geometrical progression, such that 
their sum shall be 15, and the sum of their squares 85. T. &. 


Question 10. — Solve by quadratics, 22 —*; = 3. E. F. JR. 


SOLUTION OF QUESTION 2, IN THE TEACHER FOR JAN., 1867. 


Let x, y, and z be the sides. Then the equations of condition, freed from 
fractions, are: 
6r-+ 4y+ 32= 3,240 
20x + dy + 122 = 11,580 
liz + 12y + 102 = 9,060 
These equations give z = 300, y = 180, z = 240. 
Area of triangle = 4 y z = 21,600. Dividing the area by half the sum of 
the sides, gives 60 = radius of the inscribed circle. E. FP. JR. 


SOLUTION OF QUESTION 4, IN THE TEACHER FOR JAN., 1857. 


The question is: What is the length of the involute of a circle? This is 
found at once by integrating the arc of the circumference, and it is equal to 
half the radius of the circle multiplied by the square of the same arc, when 
the radius is unity; that is, if the angle is z, and the radius R, it is 4 R 2. 
For the particular case given in the ‘* Teacher,” in which R is 4 feet and the 
arc a whole circumference, the length of the inyolute is, (using 7 for 3.1416), 
4 4 (20)? = 8x? = (82) 7. 
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This equation may be interpreted thus: The involute required is equal to 
a circumference with a diameter equal to the circumference of the cylinder, 
or a radius equal to half that circumference. 

This result may, in the case of a circle, be justified to common sense by the 
following view. ‘The involute, in the case of an entire circumference, is a 
curve whose radius varies from zero up to the length of the circumference 
of the circle. But, inasmuch as the radius, in this case, varies with perfect 
uniformity, in direct proportion to its change of direction, the true average 
is the simple arithmetical mean between zero and the circumference of the 
cylinder; that is, half the circumference. Therefore, the length of the invo- 
lute is equal to the circumference of a circle with a radius equal to half the 
circumference of the cylinder. H. T. 


QUESTION 5, IN THE TEACHER FOR JANUARY, 1857. 


Why are the moons of Jupiter seen better in a looking-glass than without 
itsaid? There are several answers to this question. The moons of Sirius 
are as distinctly visible as those of Saturn, and we may therefore answer : 
Because the glass creates the satellites which it displays; or, inasmuch as the 
real satellites are not seen at all, we may say that they are seen better in the 
glass, because zero may be assumed in any ratio to zero. Before the Bunker 
Hill Aurora dawns upon us with‘any further astronomical brightness, we 
advise it to study the phenomena of successive reflections, in the kaleido- 
scope, or in the multiplication of a fly speck on a mirror. H. T. 


LITERARY RECORD. 








Mathematical and philosophical questions, solutions, and discussions, are 
solicited. Communications under this head may be addressed to Tuomas 
SuErwIn, Boston. 


Lirerary Recorp. 


Messrs. Crospy, Nicnors & Co., Boston, have just published the “‘ Ameri- 
can Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the year 1857,” 
This valuable volume, in addition to the astronomical tables usually prepared 
for such works, presents a vast amount of information relative to the fi- 
nances, legislation, public institutions, internal improvements, and resources 
of the United States. Lists of the prominent officers in each State are given, 
and also of the various Foreign Departments connected with our government. 
It is just such a book as every teacher should possess. The article on 
Terrestrial Magnetism, by Professor Lovering of Harvard University, is of 
itself, worth the price of the volume, 

Tae Curistian Examiner, for January, published by the same firm, and 
edited by Rey, Geo. E. Ellis, of Charlestown, contains the following excel- 
lent articles: I. The Synod of Dort.— II, Indian Tribes of New England,— 
III, Grote’s History of Greece. — IV. The Results of the Late Warin the 
East,—V. Celtic or Druidical Doctrine of a Future Life.— VI. The Italian 
Pulpit. — VII. Dr. Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit.— VIII. 
Notices of Recent Publications, and an Obituary of the late Samuel Hoar 
of Concord, Mass. 
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- Messrs. Jawes Rozrnson & Co., Boston, have commenced, with the present 
year, the publication of an annual periodical, entitled ‘The American Educa- 
tional Y ear-Book,” which, if it paye as well as the “‘ Teacher” does not pay, is 
destined to make their fortune in a very short time. It is devoted exclusively 
to the interests of education, and is worthy of the attention of teachers. <A. 
R. Pope, editor. A new reading-book has recently been issued by the same 
gentlemen, called the “Independent Class Reader,” and is intended, as we 
judge by the preface, for northern latitudes. The pieces, as a general thing, 
seem to be well selected, which is the only merit claimed by the compilers. 


Mr, C, Bensamrn Ricnarpson, Boston, has commenced the publication of a 
new periodical, called the ** Historical Magazine and Notes and Queries, con- 
cerning the Antiquities, History, and Biography of America,’ This is in- 
tended as an organ of the different Historical Societies in the United States, 
and as a medium for important papers and essays in this department of 
knowledge. The first number contains, among other readable articles, an 
interesting description of the Manners and Customs of the Esquimaux, by 
Dr. Isaac I, Hayes, who, as our readers will recollect, accompanied Dr. Kane 
in his Arctic explorations. This Magazine will be issued monthly. Subscrip- 
tion price, $2 per annum. Mr. Richardson has also become the proprietor ot 
the ‘‘New England Historical and Genealogical Register,” already well 
known to those engaged in archeological pursuits, The January number of 
the new series comes to us with a valuable steel engraving of Washington, 
ashe appeared while reviewing the Continental Army on Boston Common, 
1776. This portrait, which is extremely rare and highly prized by artists, 
is followed by a letter from Geo. W. P. Custis, Esq., on the Birthplace of 
Washington. The whole number is full of interest. 


By reference to our advertising columns it will be seen that Ivison & Puin- 
ney of New York have in course of preparation, a new series of Classical 
text-books, including Grammars, Readers, and Annotated editions of stand- 
ard authors in the Latin and Greek languages. The names of the editors — 
Professors Thacher and Hadley of Yale College, and Prof. Johnson of the 
University of New York,—are sufficient vouchers for the value of the proposed 
edition. Madvig’s Latin Grammar and Abridgment, and Thacher’s Ele- 
mentary Latin Book will be the first of the series. 
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a 


A Practica GramMAR or THE EnGuish Laneuace; By Noble Butler, 

A.M. Lowisville, Ky.; Morton & Griswold. 1857. 

This book hails from the “Far West,” and if this is a fair specimen of 
what the “ West” intends to do in the line of book-making, we, New Eng- 
landers, must look to our laurels. Butler’s Grammar is used in a few 
towns in Massachusetts, and wherever it is known it has been received with 
great favor. We regard it as a remarkable book. In scientific arrangement, 
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in perspicuity and accuracy of definitions, in a happy blending of analysis 
and synthesis, in general clearness of statements, and in exact adaptation to 
the wants of students, we sincerely regard this grammar as not inferior to the 
best in the country. We honestly believe that it only needs to be brought 
to the attention of Massachusetts teachers, in order to become one of their 
favorite text-books. i. 





Screntiric American: The Advocate of Industry, and Journal of Scientific, 
Mechanical, and other improvements. New York: Published by Munn §& Co. 
$2 per annum. 

Every Yankee man and boy ought to read this paper. It contains descrip- 
tions, illustrated by numerous beautiful cuts, of all the important inventions 
which Yankee calculation is constantly ciphering out. Teachers will find 
much therein which may be made profitable and interesting to their classes, 
especially to those in chemistry and natural philosophy. Every man who is 
ambitious to keep up with the times ought by all means to subscribe’ for the 
“ Scientific American.” H. 





Bill’s Complete Penman, in seven numbers, designed for Schools and Academies. 
Boston : Shepard, Clark & Co. 
This series of writing-books is afnong the best we have seen. The copies 

are elegant and systematically arranged, the paper is of first-rate quality, and 

the general appearance of the books is very attractive. Teachers will do well 
to examine the series. = 









EprrortaL Postscript. 


Arotoceric.—In the days when we were young, one of our chief winter 
sports was the ensnaring of rabbits. While attending Mr. D.’s school, ina 
town not far from Boston, we discovered, as we thought, in the woods just back 
of the school-house, indications of the existence of our favorite animal. After 
havir g secured the aid of a schoolmate — a Boston boy — on condition that 
he should have all the long-tailed ones that might be caught, we procceded to 
spread the nooses in which the anticipated game was to be suspended. Morn- 
ing after morning with anxious care we examined our snares, but no rabbits 
did we find. At last, when almost despairing of success, we perceived, as 
we approached one of our traps, a white face dangling in the noose, and at 
once in the joy of our heart we exclaimed, We’ve got a white one! we’ve 
gota white one! But alas for human hopes! On nearer approach we found 
that we had seen but the white face of our respected teacher’s black cat. 
Blighted hopes and magisterial wrath! Ye look pleasanter now than ye 
seemed then ! 
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From that day to this no greater disappointment have we felt, and no more 
righteous wrath has been exhibited, than might have been witnessed when 
the members of the Finance Committee assembled just after the issue of the 
January number of the “‘ Teacher.” 

We, of said committee, had resolved that the New Year’s dress of the 
“Teacher ”’ should be a gala dress, unsurpassed in beauty — such, in a word, 
as would attract to it a host of new friends. With this end in view we laid 
our plans and made our bargains, — as before, so now, with a Boston boy — 
and we felt assured of success, 

The day of publication arrived. We opened the first number at the first 
page. How bright its face! As in our youth, we felt like exclaiming, We’ve 
gota whiteone! But on examining further, we found, to our mortification, 
that the white complexion was soon changed, if not to black, at least to a 
mulatto hue. Figuratively, the white rabbit had become a black cat. 

We confess to a feeling of disappointment. That such vile paper should 
have been imposed upon us by some blunderer, in place of the comely paper 
we had purchased, did make us somewhat indignant. The manner in which 
we walked into the paper dealer—’s counting-room, proved, however, that 
we still remembered the sage counsel of Horace : 

‘* Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non secus in bonis.”’ 
“In prosperity and adversity, keep cool.” 

Commending this good advice to the attention of all of our readers, we 

thus close our apology. F. ¢. 


We have received an ill-mannered and ill-spelled epistle from a subordinate 
in the Tuscaloosa Post-office, stating that he and not the postmaster was the 
author of the endorsement in a returned number of the ** Teacher”’ which we 
commented on in our December number. We hasten to make the correc- 
tion, and are sorry we did the postmaster injustice by our conjecture. a. 


Tue Ruope Istanp Scuootmaster, one of our most enterprising and read- 
able exchanges, after giving a handsome notice of the “ Teacher,” very 
pertinently inquires why more of the 4,500 engaged in giving instruction in 
Massachusetts do not subscribe and pay $1.00 a year for their own organ. 
We have often asked ourselves this same question. Although the list of our 
subscribers for the present volume has been considerably enlarged, still only 
about one-fifth ofthe teachersin this State (who, by the way, number some 
over 7000,) care enough for their own interests or the good of their profession 
to aid in the support of an educational periodical! Will not our friends to 
whom circulars have just been sent, put forth extra exertions to do away 
with this state of things, and to secure as soon as possible new subscribers 
for the present year? - 

By a striking coincidence, the leading article in the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education for December is precisely the same, word for word, as the lead- 
ing article in our publication for November, notes and all. The universality 
of an opinion is said to be a good argument for its worth. We suppose the 
same rule may with propriety be extended to translations and original articles 
in public journals. 


Erratum. In the January number, on page 29, line 36, for “ pupil” read 
“teacher.” 





